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PROEMIUM. 



»»^^#^»<r^^»#^» 



Card-playing hp some is regarded as repre^ 
hensihle^ and hy ethers as contemptible: I do 
not agree with either. I look upon cards in 
general as a rational amusement. In some in- 
stances indeed they administer to evit; hut 
which of man's enjoyments does notf Cards 
4fflen afford very innocent entertainment; and 
while they amuse also supply matter for the 
exercise of genius. Quadrille gives occupation 
to the memory^ without overburthening it, and 
requires attention of the mind, without oppres- 
sing it by intensity. Quadrille is an elegant 
game. Its technicalities and varieties bespeak 
an ingenuous origin, and fit it for the drawing* 
room. Perhaps the following Treatise may 
contribute somewhat to make it moi'e relished: 

m 

end if those who play at it, can do so to advan- 
tage, they may recollect that Horace said, some 
time ago — 

^' Omk€ tulU fwnctum %ui miscuit utile duku" 
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1. — IHMIHE name of the. game indicates at 
-*- once that it is to be played by four 
persons, and the names of the- principal cards, 
as well as other appellations made use of in 
playing Quadrille, shew that we have it from the 
Spaniards : but that it has come to us through 
the French, may also be inferred from ^oi^e 
terms, which have been adopted from that lan- 
guage. Indeed, not only in France, but on the 
continent throughout, it is very generally known, 
and is much played : anti though in England it 
18 not at present so much in Tegue as Whist, yet 
firom the circumstance 6i the aoe of Spades, 
which in Quadrille ranks invariably as the first 
and principal card, being made choice of, on 
which to impress the ornamental flourish of tlK 

B 
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stamp-office, it may be fairly presumed^ that 
Quadrille, or Hombre, which is only an 
alteration from it, was formerly the game most 
in use in the societies of fashion ; and even 
yet with many it continues to be decidedly a 
favourite. 



SECTION I. 

OF THE CARDS ; THEIR NUMBER ; THEIR 

NAMES ; THEIR ORDER OR RANK AND 

VALUE WHEN TRUMPS, AND WHEN 

NOT TRUMPS ; THE VARIATION 

OF THAT ORDER, &c. 



2. — A pack of Quadrille cards consists of 
forty. Take from a pack of Whist cards the 
eights, nines and tens, and the remaining forty 
cards are what are used in Quadrille. 

3.<-^But it must not be inferred that therefore 
there are ten of each suit, «r that each suit has 
a like number of cards. This is not the caset 
for as every suit, when it is the trump suit, con- 
tains more cards than merely the ten, which 
bear the name of that suit, so it is evident that 
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9ome suit or suits mnst liaTe less than teti. 
ace of Spades and the ace of Clubs belong not 
to the suits of Spades and Clubs, but belong 
always to that snit which is chosen for trumps. 
Hence the two black suits, being stripped of those 
aces, contain only nine cards each. ' 

4.— The ace of Spades is always a tramp, and 
the first in rank. Its name is Spadillb. The 
ace of Clubs is likewise always a tramp; is the 
third in rank, and Is called Bast A. These two 
cards therefore increase tha Booiber^yf the tramps 
to which they are joined. Hence, when a red 
suit is made tramps, it contains twelve cai^ds, 
and when a Mack suit is made trumps, ft contain! 
eleven cafds. 

6. — Between SpadiHe and Basta *is the second 
trump in rank, and its' name ts MANflLB. It 
is always that card, which, if the suit to ^hich 
it belong* ;ir«re |Bi|t tramps, would be the lowest 
tSJiedl of tiNit snH; it Is the imoB in the hlaek 
%n\\% an4 the s^^in in the re4 salts: for the in- 
ferior cards in tb^ red saits are reckoned in thte 
inverse order of what is usual in Whist; while 
ibe inferior cardf in the black suits are reckoned 
as in Wbist. Thns, in Spades and Clubs, tbe 
^ur is a better card than the trey, and so on; 
vWile in Hearts and Oiamoads tbe tjrey is a bet-^ 
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4er caid ;than tbe four. ManiUe therefore is a 
mutable card, iiio iless )than Spadille and Basta, 
jbiit mutable in a idifieient respect: Spadille and 
Basta are mutable na 40 suit> hut ootiOiutable as 
to iiaoky being .always the best and third best of 
the trumps: whereas Afauille, belongiug always 
to its own suit, is mutable only as to rank ; and 
is. the second. best card, when the suit to which 
it belongs is trumps, and the lowest card in its 
4M9it when 4iot. trumps. There are of course four 
icards in the pack that may each. in ^heir turn be- 
come Manilk. 

6. — PoNTO.is the fourth card in rank ; and is 

.^UpaPBUtable card, whenever a r«ii{ suit b trumps. 

The two red aces, when the suits to which they 

belong are trumps, change, like Manille, their 

rank, but not Iheir suit. They take the name of 

'PoNTO in tjbat .ea«e» and follow, in order next 

after Qasta, and are of course :higber than the 

kmg of tramps : wjbiereas, when the suits to 

r^whichtl^y belong are not trumps, they are not 

.called by the nameof Ppnto^but are simply the 

4|oe of their suit,, and rank after the knave and 

before the deuce. ;iWhen a black suit is trumps, 

tbekingof the itHit ranks next after Basta, and 

takes indeed the name of Ponto, if you choose, 

but not generally, as it undergoes no change of 

rank. 
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7. — ^The following Catalogue exhibits the 
order of the cards of every suit, both when they 
are trumps and when they are not trumps. 



Spades and Clubs. 


Hearts and Diamonds, 


Ace of Spades. 


Ace of Spades. 


Peuce of the suit. 


Seven of the suit. 


Ace of Clubs. 


Ace of Clubs. 


King of the suit. 


Ace of the suit. 


Queen of ditto. 


King of the suit. 


Knave. 


Queen of ditto. 


Seven. 


Knave. 


Six. 


Deuce. 


Five. 


Trey. 


Four. 


Four. 


Trey. 


Five. 




Six. 


tf&itn not STttiinpft* 


Spades oMd CUibs, 


Hearts and Diamonds. 


King. 


King. 


< Queen. 


Queen. 


Knave. 


Knave. 


Seven. 


Ace. 


Six. 


Deuce. 


Five. 


Trey. 


Four. 


Four. 


Trey. 


Five. 


Deuce. 


Six. 




Seven. 
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SECTION IL 

DP THE STAKE OF THE GAME. 



B. — The stakte or prize to be coBlended fqr is 
won by making six tricks out of the ten. The 
person who does this, either with or without a 
partner, is called the HombrE;; that is to say. 
The Man: and be has the privilege of naming 
whatever suit be fileases to be trumps. If be is 
successful in his attempt, he is said to make good 
bis game, and he receives the stake; but failing 
to do this, be is called a beast> or is said to. be 
beasted :* and in that case, far from receiving the 
«take, he puts down the amount of it, that is, he 
doubles it, and pays exactly what he otherwise 
would have been entitled to Teceive. 

9.— In Quadrille the game is decided at one 
deal. Each deal like a race deterniHes the fate 
of the stake at one contest: and tiie stake at 
Quadrille, as at a race, arises from the equal 
subscription of the competitors. Each player 
•contributes bis equal quota, be it money or be 

* The French say // fait hHe. hkte in French cer* 
tainly means beoMi, Bat whether UfctH bile be well 
translated by Hi ft beatted^ is not of ^ easy deiusian. 
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it a couttter, as a prize to be played for, and no 
second deal is necessary to decide its fate. Be 
it won, or be it not won, it ceases to exist. If 
v/on, it is taken by the winner, or winners; if 
not won, it is doubled, and becomes part of 
another stake, for another game, to be decided 
at another deal. 

• 

10. — ^This equal, contribution of each of the 
players to furnish an. incentive for attempt and 
a reward for success, has undergone some alte- 
Tation as to manner, but none as to substance. 
It is usual now for the dealer alone to put down 
the stake; because, provided the parties deal 
Mch in regular succession, it conies just to the 
same thing, whether each one contributes his 
counter at each deal to form the stake, or whether 
the dealer alone puts down four shares when he 
deals, and nothing when he does not deal. In 
England the practice has obtained to contribute 
an accumulation of stakes in advance, and to put 
them into some dish or basket, from whence 
the stake for each deal or game is taken succes-* 
sively, till the stock is exhausted. The vessel 
iu which these are placed is called the pool: a 
name adopted no doubt when a pond and a pool 
were svnonimous terms: for the counters at 
Quadrille, which once were shells of 6shes, are 
Qow fishes themselves* Out of this pool theu,. 
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foar counters or fishes are regularly taken, as a 
stake or prize to be contended for, every time 
the cards are dealt. But what improvement it 
can be to the game, that the table should be 
encumbered with a supernumerary vessel placed 
upon it, in which to put a certain number of 
counters merely to take them out again, is not 
apparent. It would seem a more simple pro- 
ceeding, for every dealer to put down the stake 
from his own stock, whenever it is his turn to 
deal. The vessel indeed might remain -to hold 
the stake put down; and this probably is the 
use for which it-was at first introduced; and the 
party might, still enjoy their pool at Quadrille. 
But as it is at present used, it ^answers no pur- 
pose ; for the stake of each deal is still put on 
the table during the game: so that when the 
stake is doubled by a beast, there is a heap of 
counters under the pool, another heap in it, and 
a third division, the stake, to be played for. 
Whereas if each person put the stake into it, 
when he dealt, its use would be obvious ; and the 
doubling of the stake miglit be put under it. 

11. — If in defence of this pool (for to defend 
the pool is a term in Quadrille) it be said, that 
its use is, besides holding a Collection of antici- 
pated stakes for each deal, to form a fund, out 
of which the four aces in every game» t.e. the 
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holders of the four aces, are to be remunerated ; 
I answer: that such remuneration it no part of 
Quadrille: and that the adoption of such prac- 
tice of remunerating the aces, so far from being 
any improvement to the game, only spoils it. 
I know that it is a usual method in many parts 
of England, to take out of the pool six counters 
at every deal; and of these, to assign two to 
the stake for the game, and the remaining four 
lo the four aces; i.e, to be given to the holders 
of them : one to each. By this unmeaning pro« 
ceeding, four out of every six, that is two thirds 
of the money deposited, are won by the sole ac- 
cident of certain cards being dealt to the parties, 
without any regard to. the use made of them. 
And thus the intellectual and noble game of 
Quadrille is entangled with a needless complexity, 
and rendered to a large extent a game of mere 
hazard. Accordingly, to take the charge of 
distributing these said rewards to the persons 
holding these said aces» one of the parties is 
made choice of, as it were par excellence, and 
the business of keeping ike pool, as it is called, 
becomes an office that supposes the holder of it 
to have acquired a superior acquaintance with 
the game, and a habit and an interest eminently 
appropriate to its high dispensations. It elevates 
the elected one to a kind of venerable priestess 
of the ceremony, whose dictum is decisive, and 

c 
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bMted to by the rest^ with unpresuming obeisance ; 
iin& whose apportioning of reward are received 
with thankfbl eonteotedoess^ I wili not compare 
her office to the sitaation of a bar-maid in some 
£i8bioitable eaffi^e, e.g. the Millb Colon nes 
i P4BI9; for there is this diflFerence'betweed 
the two officials: that one dispenses to hervo^ 
taries^hat they askfor, and the other informs 
tiienl what it is they ought to ask for, and gives 
it them. 

But, figure apart: I deny that this rewarding 
of aces<i» any part whatever of the game of Qaa* 
Mile : oar the contrary^ it debases it, and ought 
not to be tolerated. By such a proceeding; suc- 
cess is made to depend upon the reeeivitig, not 
the pht^ng of certain cards. It is inviting the 
party to sit down to await the arbitrary caprices 
of fortune, more than to exercise the genius ; 
and to receive' her a(wa#d& in a very round-about 
way* The custom must have been smuggled 
into the game by some who loved to play at 
baxard, but lowied not to say s»o. It is not my in- 
tention to make an tfttaek upon games of hazard. 
Their iherit or demerit I leave as it is; but let 
things be whM they are declared to be. I know 
that games iA hafzMd have their admirers, and 
that by some they are considered the fairest 
gaaies^ and le^s dhhodotirable thafn those whieh 
supply ttoft for th^ ov^rr^achings of dexterity. 
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I^t those tfiioy their g|iipe# .of bazt^rd iwjbo lUfce 
tbe«i» bMl kt tbem nojt 8(^ 4^ .{MK^lh^ir ^ikiflffi 
wUhafWAe wijii^, m iM 4atMf«> apdijjB iijl j^ 
ipany qoiubkiatWii^, is iti^fnetrio^Uiy ^pposMe. tfi 
meie basaf d. A cectum ^^rtJKHi <j(m: , rnkfta^re tf 
basard is almost necc^sii^ iko reverjjr game, fi 
order to gke it <ex«ite«i€ot( ffmd.QuadriAeis not 
without this. Besides, lia^rd is a sbwroe.^ 
coo&olatioa to ^ bmngler: ^r his scUrloi^e Aftt 
permittitig him to rate iiiniMf qjiMte .iiapaBtiaU^» 
he seeks^a more ptea9ing exposMiaiO of his niUfor? 
tone, and finds it in the inyidioiisii^s oficbaiiee. 
Hence the game of Ghess^ as it adnils ,WitiiiQg 
of uacontrouled operati<N9, deprives theloger.^f 
all escM^iation from. ieaterDal w6iienfe> and 
leaves him nothiag by yvbich -U> allay <Jbie ^og¥ 
iDg conclusion of inferiority. But where. there 
is room for a mixture of chance and of contriv- 
ance, the loser can draw largely on the former^ 
and few will have the ill-nature to protest against 
the draft. In Whist indeed, the game by far 
the most usual in this country^ jalxundant oppor^ 
tunity is afforded to the loser for ample solace 
from this source. But in Quadrille it is not so. 
In it, the many varieties sdiich may have place, 
as well in the appointment as in the playing of 
the (^rds, invest the bolder of ten cards with 
the power ^f so multitudinous a metaphorsosis* 
that it ^eatly 4lepietids upon himself^' what those 
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eards tiball be, and what they shall tiot be. And 
being a game wholly arranged for ingenuity, it is 
disfiguring it, nay it is disgracing it, unnecessarily 
to introduce into it so large a portion of hazard, 
as to make two-thirds of its consequences depend 
spon fortune, in addition to what in its nature 
is already subject to that unaccounting divinity. 
Away then with the ugly superfoetation ; and 
since success depends so largely on the con- 
trivance and management of the holder of the 
cards, more, in many cases, than on the cards 
themselves, let not the retribution be diverted 
into an undue channel. Let the stake which is 
played for be given to him who wins it; and let 
the contributions, or subscriptions of the players, 
be the stake to be played for. 



SECTION III 

OF THE GAME. 



112. — ^The players having drawn for tlieirplaces 
at the table, and for the deal, the stake also 
having been fixed upon, the dealer sets that 



stake, and places the cards to be cut by the per- 
son at his left hand: for, in dealinor, it is to the 
right that the cards are distributed, and in the 
same order also they are played ; contrary to 
what is practised in Whists The dealer dis- 
tributes the whole of the cards at three rounds, 
givinjs;, at two of the three rounds, three cards 
at a time to each person, and to himself last; 
and at the other round, four at a time to each : 
but at which of the three rounds be will give 
four to each person, at the first, second, or 
third, depends upon his own choice and fancy. 
He does not turn up any card for trumps; that 
point being otherwise to be determined. 

13. — After the first deal, the cards are dealt 
in rotation by the person who first received 
cards in the previous deal. 



14. — ^The person at the right hand of the deal- 
er is called the eldest hand; the one at the right 
hand of him, the second hand, and so on: the 
dealer is the youngest hand: ue, he yields pre» 
cedency to the rest in fixing the game, naming 
the trump suit, &c. and plays last to the first 
trick. 

15. — ^The eldest hand leads, or ^]ay» Jirst for 
the first trick, let whoever may be the hombre. 
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After the iirst trick* the winiier Qf each trick 
plays fir»t for the foliowjog trick, tiien the per- 
son at bis right band, and so 4>n. 

XB^-T-Evfiryimkia won either t>y the higfijeH 
card of the suit led, or by the highest Uimp 
put upon it. 

. 17.-frlf a person has ^ot a card of ]t)ie suit 
led, be is allowed, btut 90t ^iged iptrump it. 
But every one having a card of the suit ted i§ 
bound to follow suit. A revoke is at once de- 
cisive of the game, and gives it to the opposiie 
party. But 

18. — ^To tbe above rule there ane three «x- 
ceptioAs ; and these exceptions regard the three 
highest cards in trumps, which are SpfliiUc, 
Manille and Basta, These are privileged 
cards: and the holder of them, or of any of 
tbeoi» is not ^obliged to play them to a trump 
led, if that trump be inferior to the card he 
holds* but may withhold them; although he have 
no other trump in his hand. And this privilege 
obtains, even though a superior card be played 
to the trick, provided it be not played for thf^ 
lead of that trick. But when a superior trump 
is ledf then the privilege ceases. Thus, if 
JSpadille be kd, neither Basta .npjr Manille can 
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cbifi] privilege. If Manille be led^ Spadille ifr* 
deed is not compelled to fall, bat Basta, if qd^ 
guarded, is : wheD Basta is led, neither Manille 
nor Spadille, although unguarded, need to fall. 
If Ponto or an inferior trump be led, nerthei* 
Spadille nor Manille nor Basta need to fall. 

19. — Indeed, as cards were first invented for 
a court, and, as is generally supposed, for a 
French court, it is not to be wondered at, that 
privileges and exemptions make a part of their 
arrangement. The ideas o/ intrinsic and unalien- 
able superiorities qiiit not the great ones of man-> 
kind, even in their amusements; and especially 
not in their amusements at cards: which ex- 
hibit the spieiidid court of Majesty and its gaddy 
retinae, together with its orders and degrees; 
and in their evolutions and regulations illustrate 
not badly the courtier's attentive anxiety and 
designing watchfulness, to let no opportunity 
escape him by which he may advance himself. 
A pack of cards is composed of characters 
which have nothing in common with republi- 
canism. They were invented when radicalism 
was itot in fashion. The personages there are 
supporters of order and subordination, and 
among them some are privileged beings, glo- 
rying in their anomalies and disdaining equality. 
And i^hy should they notl They are of an 
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ancient and a noble origin; and have in a long 
length of time kept clear of uanghty and pre^ 
sumptuous revolutions. Spadille never }'et truck- 
led to his servant, nor did the king fall a victitu 
to his own knave. Quadrille* therefore, grand 
in its establishment, and undiminished and uoh 
defiled by rebellious innovation, friend of the 
dispensing power, and scorning to be restrained 
by laws made for inferiors, maintains its right oi 
granting privileges to its high olSicers of state; 
and dignifies them with the terrific name of 
Matadors ; t. e. Slavers or Murderers ; for so 
the three highest trumps, the privileged cards^ 
are called, as indicative of their power and au- 
thority. The Roman pretors (>f old can scarce- 
ly be supposed to have been greater men than 
are the higher dignitaries in Quadrille. Their 
knaves are still seen to bear in their hands the 
axes or halberts which the Roman lictors carried 
before those mighty officers; and besides the 
axes, the whole fasces would, without doubr,^ 
be seen at full length and breadth, did the space 
of the pasteboard admit of them. 

20. — Beside the stake, there are other re- 
wards attending the winning of the game» t.e. 
of six tricks. The winner of his game io cer- 
tain cases receives payment from the adversaries^ 
as a premium for making good his game agaiast 
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the opposition of coalesced opponents ; and re- 
ceives also a distinct payment for his honours; 
that isy the matadors, if he has them. But as 
there are various methods of undertaking to win 
six tricks, in some of which, no premium,, and 
in some, a dimiuished premium is paid and re- 
ceived,, the learner must be made acquainted 
with the different methods or -modes of the 
game. 



OF THE MODES OF THE GAME; AND, FIHST, 

SECTION IV. 

OF THE SOLO» 



21. — The original, game, called. S0IO, and 
sometimes Sans prendre y^i^so named» because U 
is played by a single person without any acces- 
sion of aid;. It is when.oue of the four players 
engages- to- win six tricks out of the ten». with 
the cards which have been dealt him, and against 
the opposition of three adversaries. As the 
hombre undertaking to do this, has the right to 
fix upon what suit he pleases for trumps, it is 
plain, that if all his cards, or a eonsiderabl* 
portion of them, be of one and the same suit, he 
will be able to realize his engagement: and. if 

n 
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hie does, he takes the stake, set for the game, 
and the opponents pay him the premium due ; 
and pay him also for the honours or matadors in 
ease he had them ; and also for premiers, when 
obtained, &s will be mentioned. 

22. — ^As it may happen that in the same deal 
more players than one may flatter thenfselves 
with being able to win six tricks, when allowed 
to name the trump-suit, for each person sepa- 
rately may have many cards of one suit, the 
liberty of engaging for the game goes by prece- 
dency. The eldest hand has the first option; 
if he declines it, he says, / pass: and the 
right of precedency passes to the second ; and 
so on. 

83. — But it may happen that no one of the 
tout players will venture to engage for the ganie: 
and formerly, when that was the case, the cards 
Were thrown up : a new stake was added to the 
standing one, and the cards were dealt anew: 
and the same again repeated, until some one 
was found daring enough to venture upon the 
game alone. Such continues yet to be the prac- 
tice in the game of Hombre ; and both games 
are of the same origin, and nearly allied. But 
. as the reptstition of dealing repeatedly, without 
playing, was (band tedious, new methods were 
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hit upoD, by which the fate of the stake might 
be determined in every deal. And^ first, in . 

SECTION V. 

AUCTION QUADRILLE. 



24.*— It was agreed upon that when no one 
would undertake to win six tricks, the stake 
should be his who would undertake to win the 
most tricks less than six: provided he made 
good his engagement. To this mode of play no 
premium is attached. The honours indeed arp 
paid, when the hombre has them ; but for th^ 
game no further reward than the stake is obtained^ 
This, is called Auction Quadrille; and by 
some it is considered an interesting mode of the 
game; especially when a high stake is played 
for. It certainly has this circumstance of san9 
prendre to recommend it, th^t it is unconnected 
with a partner; and» of course, unconnected witfi 
grumbling and censuring of the play, to whicii 
all games with partners are more or less exposed. 

SECTION VI. 

OF ALLIANCE, OR RING NOMINATED. 



25. — But the usual substitute for a Solo, the 
mode most frequently resorted to, is, that when 
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no eae will singly engage to make six tricks, two 
shall join together to do it ; and the two part- 
ners play against two opponents. In this case 
the determining who the partners shall be is not 
left to consultation or agreement ; but is deter- 
mined by one person, the hombre, who takes 
upon himself to name what suit shall be trumps, 
and also who shall be his partner. This latter 
he does, not by iixing upon the person, but 
upon one of the cards: and the holder of that 
card so fixed tipMi, becomes his partner; willing 
or unwilling:; and indeed, -unknown to the hom* 
bre, at the time of his nomination. If these two 
establish their game, they win tbe stake, and 
divide it between them: to this mode of the 
game no premium is attached ; but honours, if 
kad, are paid. 

26. — ^The name of this mode of the game is 
Alliance, and it is sometimes called an Ask* 
leave; because any one being wilKng^o play 
without a partner, may refuse his consent that 
any other shall play with one; and therefore an 
ally or partner is not to be taken or nominated, 
until leave thereto be granted: this the other 
three do, by saying, pass; which means, that 
they give up all pretensions to the game, 

27. — This game, Alliance, has generally 
been so played that the hombre and the adver- 
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saries are not allowed to know who the persoR 
is who holds the king nominated, hut by the 
course of the play ; when the playing the nonii- 
iiated king reveals him. And as it is a disad- 
vantage for the two partners not to know each 
other, the hombre, if he has the lead, generally 
plays a card of the suit of his king nominated, 
to give hn partner an opportunity ef revealing 
himself. In case the partner has the lead, be 
usually plays the king, that he may make himself 
known ; for, were this not desirable, it generally 
would be more advantageous to begin by playing 
trumps. But when an adversary has the lead, 
he naturally will neither lead the suit nominated, 
nor trumps ; and although he will, for that very 
reason, be justly supposed to be an enemy to 
the hombre, yet the hombre caanot for that 
know who is his other enemy, and who his 
friend; and he is sometimes puxxled on that 
account, nut knowing whether to win some 
subsequent trick or let it pass. The consequence 
of this is, that the ally is not nnfrequently be* 
trayed into some voluntary or involuntary indi* 
cation of the secret: and as no penalty has been 
attached to such undue manifestation, it seems 
incongruous to require the concealment, particu- 
larly as the infringement of the rule, without a 
penalty, turns to the benefit of the party traits^ 
gressing. In my opinion^ it would be a better 
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way to allow the ally to declare himself aloud, 
as soon as he jias been nomiuated by th^ hoqibre* 

28. — ^The bombre iu alliance must uame the 
trump, aud for his partner the holder of some 
king, that is not the king of trumps, for an ally. 
If he himself have in. his hand the four kings, 
he must nominate a queen; but not otherwise — 
(see Law 18, page 22.) 



SECTION VII. 

OF SPADILLE BY COMPUliSION^ OR 
FORCED SPADILLE. 



29. — It not unfrequently happens that the 
cards are so divided, that no one is willing, eyen 
with a partner, to undertake the game,, and that 
all the four players pass. In this case, the per- 
son holding Spadille, is compelled to become 
hombre, and to nominate an ally. This mode 
is called Spadille by compulsion; Spa- 
dille COMPELLED, or FORCED SpADILLE. 

The hombre, in this case, nominates a king, and 
the holder of it becomes his partner. If they 
win six tricks, they divide between them the 
stake; or, losing their game, they share alike 
the penalty. 



30. — ^Tbere are three peculiarities attending 
this mode of the game: — 1st. The hombre must 
indeed name what king shall be his partner, but, 
as to trump^f", he may either name the suit him- 
self,' or leave it to his partner to name it. — 2dly, 
If the game be lost, the partner, in all cases, 
shares equally with the hombre the (lenalty ; for 
the hombre is not hombre by choice, any more 
than the partner is by choice his partner. — 3dly. 
Though it should happen that they have cards 
with which to win a vole, they yet may not go 
for it. 



SJ^CTION VIII. 

DIMIDIATOR, OR KINO COMMUTED. 



31. — Another mode of undertaking the game 
is when, by exchanging or commuting a card — 
an inferfor one, of Course, for a good one-^yon 
so improve your hand, as to be induced to ven- 
ture upon the game, against three opponents. 
In this mode of the game, as in the Alliance 
and F&rced SpadilU^ you must make choice of 
some king for the card to be received in ex- 
change, unless you hold the four kings in your 
own hand : for in that case you must stake a 
queen— (see Law 18> page 22.) This mode of the 
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game is an intermediate attempt between as 
Alliance and a Solo; and it bas a premium- 
attached to it ; wliicb is regularly balf of what 
is paid for a Solo. It is therefore a dimidiated 
or balf-soloy and its name is a Dimidiator ; and 
sometimes it is called a Commutation, from 
the king commuted. It is sometimes heard 
called a Mediator; but wrongly: for mediator 
it is not at all ; but a dimidiator. The Frencb 
indeed call it a Mediateur; but the word, medu 
uteutf in French^ is not of the same circum* 
scribed signification as mediator in English: and 
other nations have not chosen to use a transla- 
tion of the word. It would be quite as near 
the roark^ to call it a neutral, as to call it a 
mediator; and that would be the reverse of 
what it is ; for it sets itself in opposition against 
three opponents ; bids defiance to hostility, and 
wages war with the whole of the belligerents 
united. Let us have no such mediators. One 
might imagine it had been introduced into the 
game, when our first Edward went mediator 
into Scotland, to exercise his mediatorship at 
the head of a powerful army ; or that Edward 
had formed bis notions of the office,, from.thia 
mode of Quadrille. 

32..— The person who delivers the king, doet 
so with ita face upwards; and he ii exempt from 
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paying the preiniuih of the game ; but fVdm that 
only : from payment of the honours, and of the 
vole, he is not exemj;^!. 

33.— A Dithidfator is a higher niode bf the! 
game than an Alliance, but inferior to a Solo : so 
that a person being a'yOunger haiid'^ and'offeriir^ 
to play a Dirnicliator, takes' precedency of sin 
elder hahd, wlio only offers tb plhy an Altikddit ; 
but' he yields precedency to One younger than 
himself, who odfers to pi'ay Solo : abd libt obljy 
to him who is witling to play Scilo, btit also' to 
him wbo chooses'tb aVail himseff' of tbe privilege 
of 



SECTION IX. 

CASCO, O^ GASCol 
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34. — Another mode of the game, inft^rfor to 
Solo, but superior to a Dimidiator, is when both 
the black aces, Spadille and Sasta, ah-e together 
in one hand. These are two powerful officcfrs 
in the militia of Quadrille,, and they generally 
enkblle the hoYder of them fci dare the coiri^biit in 
soMe shape or other. But if he chooses tidt this; 
he has the privilege of disallowing any game iil- 

B 
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ftrieir to a Solo^ The manner of using this prF- 
vi)ege is, for the bolder of the two aces to place 
them on the board before him, salting, Casco,.,. 
or Respect. Then, if no one will play a Solo, 
he names a kjngjbr his partner, and the holder 
of that king u to name trumps^ For the hom- 
bre in this mode of the game is not allowed the !. 
alternative, as is the case ia Forced Spadille,, 
either to let his partner name the trumps, or to 
name them himself.. In this mode of the game, 
the partner bears equally with the hombre, the 
result.;, and in case of failure^ they both share [ 
equally the penalty. There is a. premium attach- 
ed to Casco; the same indeed as to Solo, which, 
is paid to the hombre and his partner by the two 
opponents, one to one. This mode of the game 
does not exclude the vole. It is called Cas€<h 
or Respect :^ Casco signifies, I ^l in, or fiill: 
upon, or fall ia between,^ i.e. I inJtecfere.^ 

• 

35. — As Casco istrgame of privilege^ no one 
is obliged to use the privilege, but is at liberty 
to pass,, or to play in whatever mode he pleases,. - 
be it Solo, Dimidiator,^ Alliance,. SpadiUe com* . 
pelled, ^Ck 

There are two other varieties of the game,. ^ 
more generally in use indeed in hpmbre, but 
iatrodttced also in some societies into QuadnUCi^ 



The^ form a ipleasing diversity; and a kind oif 
emphasis in the game: these are, Grandissimo 
«ad Nemo: — and> first, of 
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SECTION X 

GRANDISSIMO. 



B6.— Grandissimo is a sansptenite game, 

^hat is, it is played by a single person against 

the other three; and in precedency ranks above 

-a Soto. It s^s aside all naming of tramps: 

'Spadille and Basta being tbe only trumps in 

•this mode of the game. The tricks are made 

'1>y the leading cards of the four suits, as suits 

t)Ut of trumps. Without one or both of the 

-black aces, it is seldom ventured upon ; and 

'iiideed when ventured tipon, it is seldom lost. 

As there are but two trumps in this mode, the^e 

t:an be no mataddrsto be paid, but it admits t>f 

the honours of premiers : ' and tire game ita^lf 

has a high premium; viz. double that of a Solo 

-in favourite. A beast in Grandissimo is always 

•CbDiLLE— (see Law 15, page ) It adttnts 

• of the vole ; and in its rank can only b^ super- 

'^sedei'bjr a vole annOitaced ; or, by a 
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SECTION XL 

NJBMQ. 



37.— Nemo is thekuitjrariety I shall mention. 
It is the highest mode of the game, both as to 
precedency and premium. 1*^rmo signifies. No- 
body or a Nullity: and iu Hombre and 
Quadrille, it is that mode of the game, in which 
the hombre engages to avoid making any trick 
whatever. This can rarely be effected, since 
thu^ same rules pf ibllowiiig the«uitled obtain 
jll.t)iis, as in other games. In .this, as in the 
Ja^^mentioned.mode (Graodissimo) Spadille and 
Basta alone are tramps, of which, in both 
ig^peM, if Spadille be led, Basta is obliged to 
ti^j but not vice versa. .A revoke iu this mode, 
;4>r.^ single trick got, loses the game; and loses 
Jt CopiLLB. Of course, a person holding Spa- 
dille must not attempt to pUy a Nemo ; nor oan 
he with Basta in his hand hope to succeed in it, 
although. indeed it, would not be wholly impos- 
.^l^le. The premium assigned to Nbmo is double 
. that of GnA^oia^MO. 

38.-— Having mentioned Cod ills, I mip^t 

explain the meaning of the term : but for this, 

.t(ie. penalties, attending the losing of the game, 

must be understood: and these agfiiii ^vppose 
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an acquaintance with the signification of the 
terms Premiers and HonvUrs. Nor indeed can 
these be ftilly treated of without previously 
jbiking notice of a nqvelty tl^at has been intro- 
jduced into Qufidrille, by which some alteration 
has taken place both with respect to the prece- 
dency of engaging to play, and the premium of 
the .game. I aMude to the 



SECTION XIL 

* » » . 

SUIT OF PREFERENCE, OR FAVOURITJE! 
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39.-r-PjtBFB7iENCB orFAvouBiTB consists 
in having one of the four suits fixed upon, t0 
ibave the privilege, that when two of the play^ 
ers offer to play, in the ^ame mode of the game» 
the persoo who will make the favourite suit the 
trump suit, shall be allowed to pl^y his ganijC, 
in preference to him who will not make that suit 
the trump suit; even though the latter be the 
^Mer and the former the younger band. When- 
ever it occurs that two are willing to play the 
same kind of game, and both are willing to make 
the favourite suit trumps; the elder hand ta|ies> 
as usual, precedency. Thus the introduction 
of Favourite disturbs the regular order i>f pre^- 
eedency^ ,^%o, phce. This is not all : it also 
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doubles lire premium and fionourv of the gamt^^ 
^o that a Solo lo Favourite is no^ double 
What a Solo is in any other suit. Thi's novelty 
of Favourite adds variety to Quadrille, gives 
rise to interesting rivalry, end urges sometimes 
tlie competitors to play certain games, ¥i^hrch» 
without it, -would not be attempted : but on the 
other hand it contributes not a little to delay 
the determination of. the game: and I question, 
moreover, whether it ought to have been allowed 
to introduce .so great an alteratioR of the premi- 
ums, as to double these. For by thus doubling 
the payments, an inferior mode^ in Favourite,' is 
elevated to as great a value as a superior mode 
but of Fsfvourite, while in rank or precedency 
It remains inferior. Thus a Dimidiator out %>if 
'Favourite takes precedency of an Alliance In 
'Favourite: a Dimidiator in Favourite yields to 
'a Solo out of Favourite, yet in Value of premhi'm 
•is equal to It. However, it has been very gc^ne- 
rally so admitted, that the premiums and the 
*houours be paid double in the' favouHle suit ; 
and so I shall leave it, as to these poiotir. But 

40. — It never affects the stake ; neither the 

•stake of the game, nor the stake of the vote. 

So that a vole won in Favourite receives indeed 

its 'premium double oh that acconrit*, but takes 

*t>iily' such ^ stake as it wouM hive heed'ihikM, 
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to^ had another suit been trumps; whether that 
&iake be taken out of a pool, or be contributed 
by the players on the occasion: but further 
notice of this will be taken when speaking of 

the voie. 

J. 

41.r^Tlie manner of fixing upon this favonriHe 
suit varies in different societies. With some it 
is mutually agreed upon^ before they begin ta 
play; sometimes it is determined by the first 
game; so that in whatever suif the first game 
be won, that suit shall be the favouVite suit for 
the rest of the evening. When twa packs ^f 
cards are used, it is usual to turn up the pack 
not dealt, aud the uppermost card shews the 
favourite suit for the deal. This is called a 
Floating Favourite. 

42. — ^There has ra some places been lately' lit- 
troduced a practice of having more favourite' 
suits than one: one ranking above another, bofh  
in precedency and premium. This I consider 
to be a deterioration of the game. By thh,''tbe 
order of precedency by eldest hand is reduced ' 
almost to a nullity, and much time is lost before 
the hombre and his game can be declared ; it ' 
cdn hardly be called a variety, it is rather a clog ' 
upod the game; and if iiew varieties are desira- ' 
ble« if woul<^ decidedly be better that xhef 
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should consist in being new modes of the plaj» 
than in introducing confusion in the orid^r of 
precedency, and increasing the premium of in- 
ferior modes, till they become equal to oi* ex- 
ceed those of superior ones. 

I proceed now to speak of the premiutais» 



SECTION ^IIl*. 

Pitl^raiti OR PAYMElirf . 



43. — In the games called Forced Spadilie, and 
Alliance^ the winners take the stake ; but from 
the opponents receive nothing for their game. 
Whereas, in all the other raodes^ the opponents 
pay )to the winm^r or winners of the game,, a cer- 
tain fixed payment, which is called Premium : 
t. e. a reward for success from those who had 
endeavoured to hinder it: and the reward is 
greater or less, according as the attempt was 
more or less adventurous. These premiums are 
regulated by the amount of the stake; and 
are supposed to be in proportion to that : but 
in what proportion has not been universailly 
agreed on. 
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' 44.--^Tbe premium of a Solo is tbe stdbdatd, 
1>y which the premiums of the othi^r modes of 
the game are to be measured : but whether the 
premium of the Solo is to be the same amount as 
the stake of the game, or only half that amount, 
or double that amount, has not been uniformly 
determined. In the game called Hdmbre, it is 
double the stake. But iu Hombre more scope 
is supposed to be afforded to skill ; and the de« 
termination to play hangs more upon the plan- 
ning of the game and pFaying of the cards than 
in Quadrille. Iu Quadrille we often see the pre- 
mium of the Solo game to be* the same as the 
stake: t. e, two the stake, and* two from each of 
the opponents. But then there is mixed with 
this the unaccounted and unaccountable distri- 
bution of payment to the aces; Six counters 
are taken out of the pool; of which, four ar^, 
every deal, given, as before said, to the holders 
of the aces. Whereas, it » fair to suppose that 
these six were originafly taken for the stake alone, 
otherwise why are twelve taken out of the pool 
for aTole? Both in Hombre and Quadrille, a 
Tole formerly used to be rated as the double of 
the game. Yet if two only are to be the stake 
of the game, and twelve the stake of the vole, 
the latter becomes a sfxtuple of the former, while 
the premium of the same role is not rated by 
that ratio. This eonfosiofranrises out of the f>rac- 
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tice of asaii^niog rewards to the aces : by which 
practice tjiat which at first was set for the 
4rewar4 of successful coAtrivaoce, was diverted 
JDto another channel, as the reward of mere 
casualty. So that hitherto there has been want- 
ing an uniformity in this point. For which reason 
it is not uncommon^ when a party sits down \p 
Quadrille^ to see some of them, wholly anajC- 
qusqnted^ and unpretending to be acquainted* 
with the value of their game when they have won 
it Nay more! I have known it happen, that 
a party, being desirous to play at Quadrille, has 
been obliged to forego the pleasure of the enter- 
tainment, for want of some one to regulate the 
various payments. The decision of this point is 
a desideratum, open to any body who may be 
vrilling to fill it up. I shall attempt it: aad.I 
will set down a list or catalogue of the various 
premiums, proportioned to the rank and daring 
of the various modes of the game. This beii\g 
submitted for adoption, those who are pleased 
with it, can regulate their play to some certitude 
and regularity ; and those who like it not, can 
change it. But a beginning must.be inade: and 
therefore, of the 

FREMItJM FOR A SOLO. 

45. — Since the fiivourite suit has b^ea allowed 
to dottUe the preniun^ it would be .niwg.tk^ 
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game to a htgb adventure, to fix the premium 
6f a Solo to be the am6uat of the stake, tts is 
supposed ta huve been the case, before th^ 
introduction of the favourite colour. It wbtrld 
seem a better proportion now, to fix the pre- 
mium of a Solo in favourite to be the amount of 
the stake ; and of a Solo out of Favourite to be 
half the stake. The stake t>eing supposed not 
to be less than four. 

PREMIUlik OF A DIMIDIATOR. 

46.-^^ has been said that a Dimklietor if 
regaiarly reckoned at the rate of half a Solo^ 
Indeed its name is signifioaut of that. Thd 
stake therefore being ^^nct,. and a Solo two; a 
Dimidiator will be one, and in Favourite twom 
A Dimidiator in Favourite therefore is equal to 
a Solo out of Favourite. 

PREMIUM OF CASCO* 

• * 

47. — ^Casco ranks as a Solo, and is paid ai 
such: one opponent paying the hombre> the 
other the hombre's partner* Casco in Favomrite 
is the same as Solo Favourite* 

PREMIUM OF GRANDISSIMO. 

'48. — Grandissimo ranks as the double of a 
Solo Favourite: is therefore doul>le the stake. 



^ PREMIUM OF NEMO. 
49. — The inremium of Nemo is double thaf 
of .Grandissimo; therefore the quadruple of 
the stake* 

50.— N. B. — Alliance and Forced Spa- 
BiLLEy have, as modes of the game, no premium : 
but when played in Favourite receive a payment 
tor being played in the suit of preference, and 
this is the quarter of the stake. For althougli 
they have no premium when played out of Fa- 
vourite, but content themselves with the stake 
only, ' yet since it is usual to remunerate in some 
manner whatever is piayed in Favourite, the quar- 
ter of the stake is the common remuneration. 

SECTION XIV. 

Of THE HONOURS, i.B. MATADORS, 
AND PREMIERS. 



51. — Besides the premium for winning the 
gam^, as above fixed and explained, a payment 
also is made for the honours to the hombre, or 
to the hombre and his partner, when they have 
them. They are paid to the hombre, or to the 
hombre and his partner by the opponents, when 
the game is won; and to the opponents by the 
hombre, or the hombre and his partner, when 
the ^ame is lost. 
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69. — ^Tbete honours are the three matadors, 
or three best triimps; and they nearly corres- 
pond to the honours in Whist, but not quite. 
For in Whist the king, queen and knave, with- 
out the ace, arc as much accounted honours as 
the ace, king and queen, without the knave. 
Whereas in Quadrille there can be no honours 
less than three in sequence from Spadille inclu- 
sively. If beside Spadille, Manille and Basta, 
pontp also be bad, they correspond to four 
honours in Whist, and are called double mata- 
dors ; and they are also paid double of what is 
paid for three, or single matadors. 

. 63. — Respectmg the matadors, there exists a 
difference among Quadrille players as to the 
manner of rating them. In some societies' the 
price of them is in every mode of the game the 
same ; and thus whether in Solo, Dimidiator, or 
Alliance, matadors are of the same value ; while 
in other societies their value varies according to 
the mode of game in which they are had : and 
then they are rated at the same price as the pre- 
mium of the game ; and in Alliance and Forced 
Spadille their value is one, when the stake is 
four. Four matadors are double what three are. 
Thus a Solo with three matadors will be four, viz. 
two for premium and two for matadors. A Solo 
with four matadors, six ; viz. two for \^i:^Q\\5\^a^ 
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and fbar for matadors. A Solo with four mata- 
dors in Favourite, twelve, &c. A Dimidiator witb 
three matadors will be two;' viz. one for premium^ 
and one for matadors, and so on. But 

54. — I believe the first mentioned reguhftion of 
the price of the niatadors is both the more general 
and the more andent : and accordingly^ I sbalt 
so compute them: viz. that matadors 'are to be 
paid at one and tbe same rate in all the various 
modes of the game ; and that rate to be the 
quarter of the stake, t. e. one for single matadors, 
when the stake is fbur,' and two for double ma-i 
tadors : and this, when in Favourite, doubled. 
Thus a solo with double matadors in Favourite 
would receive eight from each opponent, viz, 
four for premiutn and/otir for double matadors. 
A Dimidiator with double matadors in Favourite, 
six : viz. two for premium and four for double 
matadors, and out of Favourite half that sum. 

OF PREMIERS. 

55. — Beside the payment of the matadors, 
there is a remuneration of another honour, usu- 
ally called Premiers ; which is, when the hom- 
bre, or the hombre and his partner, make their 
game of six tricks, before the adversaries make 
one. ' This remuneration is the same as tbe 
ordwary bonoixn or single matadors, and the 
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same in every mode of the game, viz. the quar- 
ter of the stake ; and in Favourite double. 

56. — The premiums of the various games may 
be chiimed» if not received, at any time, but not 
so the honours. The honours need not be paid 
unless claimed ; nor can they be claimed after 
taking part in the following deal. (See JLaws 37 
and 88.) But when the game has been woq by 
partners, if one pf the partners has received 
payment for honours, the other partner is enti* 
tied to the same at any time after. 



SECTION XV. 

OF THE BEASTS; AND OP THEIR PENALTY. 



57. — ^Wbeu the hombre fails to aceompjisl^ 
his undertaking, he is said to be beasted, or to 
.have made a beast; and he must undergo the 
penalty assigned. This penalty regards, — Isl; 
the stake; — 2nd« the premium; — 3rd» the ho- 
.nours. And first^ of the pemltf/f as it regards 
the WoJre, wherein a distinction is 4o be made» 
;iocordiug as he falls ^hort of his game^ by on^ 
trick only^ or by more . than, one trick • The for- 
4aier case is called Rkmise; theja^ter^ Gojdille. 
Ibis 4^^o^Q« bowever affects ttx^ ^S^^/(s^«. 
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OF REMISE AND CODILLE. 

58. — If the hombre lose his game; and instead 
of six tricks make only five, he is said to lose 
his game by Remise. The signification of 
which word is, that the stake is not to be taken 
by either party, but is to stand over with its in- 
crease for another deal. That is, it is to be put 
aside, is to be increased by the loser doubling 
it, and by the stake of the following deal. Thus 
it becomes a triple stake, and augments the in- 
terest of the game. 

59. — If the hombre fall short of his game, by 
two or more tricks, viz. not making more than 
four, he is said to lose his game by Codiile. In 
which case the opponents take the stake, gener 
rally , but not always. For which reason it is 
usually called, off the board: and the penalty 
of Codiile, with respect to the stake, is double 
that of Remise. In Codiile, the stiike h 
doubled twice over, whereas in Remise it is only 
tloubled once. This indeed is proportionate: 
for to fail only in a small degree, onght not to 
draw down so large a punishment as to fail in a 
greater. Besides, as the stake is often taken 
off the board in CodHle by the opponents, it is 
right that the sum so taken be paid by the loser; 
and not from the common stock, which would be 
file case, were the stake not doubled twice bV^. 
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60. — It has been said abo?e, that in Codille 
the stake is often taken by the opponents : but 
this is not always the case. When two partners 
indeed contend against two partners, the anti- 
hombresy or opponents, take the stake in Codille, 
be that stake a single stake or an increased one. 
But when the hombre playing without a partner, 
against three opponents, loses Codille, the lat- 
ter sometimes divide the stake among them, and 
sometimes not. They divide it among them, if 
it be a tripled stake, but if it be a single or 
ordinary stake, they do not. For, first, the 
single stake is seldom such a sum or number, as 
to be divisible into three parts; and, next, if 
divided into three parts, each share would be- 
come so diminutive, that it is usual not to take 
it. But when the game is lost against three 
opponents, and the stake, in consequence of a 
previous beast, is a tripled stake, the opponents 
take it, and divide it among them. For, being 
ft tripled stake, it is always divisible into three 
parts, let the simple stake consist of what suiQ 
or number it may. 

61. — ^The stake of every deal which next fol- 
lows after a beast must necessarily be a tripled 
one. For it consists of the stake of the previous 
deal, the doubling of that stake, and the acces- 
sion of the stake of the deal foUowiu^ ^\&ft.\2&Kx 
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this Tatter be put down by the dealer, or be ta&ei>< 
ottt'of the pool. 

G2.-^It is indeed ' sometimes practised, that 
when the stake is doubled on account of a beast, 
such doubled stake alone is made to stand for 
the stake of the following deal ; without the ad- 
ditional stake for that same following deal being- 
added to it : this being put aside to be added to^ 
the stake for the deal after that: thus making- 
two double stakes for two deals, instead of one 
triple and one single stake. Where this practice 
obtains, the opponents in a Codille sans prendre 
do not take the stake ; and indeed for the same 
reasons as are given above, when explaining why 
a single stake is not taken by them. • But that 
practice of making two double stakes, instead of 
•ne triple stake and one single one, ought not to 
be encouraged: for it diminishes the interest 
and excitement arising out of a beast. No I If a 
beast takes place, the standing stake must be 
doubted, and to it must be added the stake of 
the following deal. Thus it becomes the triple of 
an ordinary stake. After that, if it be agaia 
doubled, in consequence of a second beast, the 
increase is to be set apart ; and oi»t of that in^ 
crease so much is at every deal to be taken, as^ 
together with the ordinary stake put down for 
each deal, will make a triple stake, until Ibe 
whole be played out. 
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DF THE PENALTY OF A BCAST WITH 

RESPECT'TO THE PREMIUM AND 

THE HONOURS. 

<I3. — ^The penalty of a beast with respect to 
the Premium and the Honours is plain and 
simple. In this respect no difference occurs, 
whether the beast was a Codille or a Remise. 
The loser or losers are to pay the opponents the 
same as they would have been entitled to receive 
from them, had they won their game. In either 
eas^, no notiee is taken. of honours when bad by 
opponents. 

The penalty iteelf having been explained^ it 
remaine to epeak ^f the person or persons by 
whom the penalty of a beast, with respect to the 
stake, the premium, and the Jkonours, is to be 
sustained^ 



SECTION XVI: 

OF THE PERSONS WHO ARE TO SUSTAIN 

, THE PENAI-TY. 



64. — In all cases where the hombre plays 
alone, he alone, if blasted, must sustain the 
penalty. 
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65. — In Forced Spadiele and in Casco, 
in which two partners play against two opponents^ 
as they would divide the gains when winning, 
so when losing they sustain an equal share of 
the penalty.' 

' 66.— ^But in Alliance the case is different* 
for there is something more to he considered* 
There^ although the partner of the hombre is 
entitled to share equally with the hombre the 
profits when winning, it does not follow that 
losing, he ought to share equally with him tho 
penalty. For it must be remembered that in 
Alliance the partner does not enter into the^eii- 
gagement by choice; and that the hombre does. 
In Spadtlle by compulsion, the hognbre is 
not less forced into the game, than his partner: 
and in Casco, although the hombre uses his pri- 
vilege, and enters into the game, not by compul* 
sion, but by choice i yet, doing it, he brings such 
strength to the contest, as to make it acceptable, 
and generally, 'desirable to the others, to become 
his partner. But in Alliance nothing of this 
takes place. Here the hombre is sometimes 
tempted by the high value of the stake, or his 
own eagerness to play, or to hinder another from 
playing, to undertake greater things than the 
cards in his hand authorise, hoping to BMet 
with an able ally, who may make up the defi* 
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•iency. It is therefore, right that he who draws 
himself iato a scrape rashly and willingly, should 
not be allowed the power to entaugle another 
against all reason/ and without the concurrence 
of his assent; but should be compelled to bear 
the penalty alone. And if it be objected that 
the having him for a partner was also no choice 
of the hombre». it is answered, that the exposing 
some one to be his partner was the choice of the 
hombre : and also, the exposing this person to 
the danger of becoming that partner. 

67. — ^Now by what criterion or rule shall a 
person be judged to have acted reasonably, in 
attempting, by the aid of a contingent ally, to 
win six tricks 1 And the solution of this ques- 
tion is desirable, not only in order to fix npon 
the person, solely in fault, the whole of the 
punishment ; but also, to dbviate, on the other 
handy too great a timidity and delicacy in asking 
leave to take an ally; and to keep the parties 
dear of the imputation of aiyustifiably impli* 
eating another in loss. 
• . . . ' 

68.r— This question cannot indeed be abso- 
lutely decided by any theoretical estimation of 
the cards in a person's hand; for the value of 
certain cards, is seldom absolute: it is for the 
most part relative and contingent^ depending ok 
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rbeir combinations with other cards, sind oti iht 
manner in which they are brought in contact 
iwith those of the adversaries. The method 
usually adopted, whereby to judge t>f the rea* 
sonableness or unreasonableness of the hombre's 
proceeding, is to examine the consequences, and 
count his tricks ; the tricks be himsetf bas made* 
But tbis is far irom being saHsfkctory> and is 
very objectionaible: for it is always aii imperfect^ 
and often an erroneous critei'ion. The iriferenoet 
that because a person *has made but few tricks^ 
he must therefore have bad a weak hand, is 
indeed plausible^ but wholly inconclusive. la 
many cases the reverse would be the truth. 
For it may be, that one of the partners nak<t 
tricks with inferior cards, because the other hat 
made place for them by forcing from the adver* 
saries' cards which could have taken them. For 
one partner lo$ing a trick to an adversary, as it 
weakens that adversary to take it, so it stfepgtli^ 
ens his own -partner: and again, a perseo fre« 
quently permits cards of his partner to make 
tricks, which he himself, could indeed take, 
having better cards in his hand. Hence it is 
drawing an uncertain conclusion, to infer, that 
because an ally has not made a trick, his assist 
ance has therefore been small : or, because be 
has made two or three, that therefore his assjyMi* 
ance has been great. 
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09; — Pot the case, that the hombre has Biista 
and his ally Manille. If the adversary's Spadille 
tftkes Manille, the hombre makes a trick m\h 
Basta; whereas, if Spadtlle takes Basta, the 
hombre's ally makes a trick with Manille. Here 
h a difference of two tricks, comparing the con- 
sequences as far as they regard the two indivi- 
duals ; one trick less to one partner, and one 
trick tnore to the other, and yet the cards are the 
same in both cases, and in both eases^ die play 
may have been right. So that an ally ts^ some- 
times equally an assistant when he loses » trick 
as when he gains one. Again^ let it be supposed 
that the hombre has the queeu of a suit out of 
trumps, and his ally has an inferior card ; then if 
with that inferior card he forces out the king, 
and the queen of the hombre afterwards makes 
a trick, is it the hombre alone who is to take 
credit to his cards for the success? How often 
do we not see the ally of the hombre force from 
the adversaries the best or their last trump, of 
otherwise help greatly the hombre, by the loss 
of some good card, and yet his doing this counts 
nothing in his favour in the adjustment of the pe» 
nalty in a beast, if that adjustment Is made to rest 
en the number of tricks he made. Frequently 
k happens that when one partner can secure a 
trick by playing the best of the suit, it is his duty 
to pass it, that his pai^tner, by the advantage of 
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his position may win it with an inferior card ; yet 
shall a trick so won be indicative of the compa- 
rative strength of the hands of the two part- 
ners, because perhaps in the following lead, the 
best card of that suit held by the other partner 
shaH be trumped 1 Nay> do we not sometimes 
see one of the partners, whose business it is to, 
assist the other with all his power, aim }>articii- 
larly at securing what is called his aum number 
of tricks? Many indeed are the cases where 
the hombre or his ally shall do more towards, 
winning the game when he makes a smaller^ 
than when he makes a greater number of tricks« 
For if with Manille he forces out SpadiUe, if 
with Ponto he forces out Basta, and if with 
queens he forces out kings, he wins indeed no 
trick himself, but he enables his partner to wia^ 
them ; and when the king nominated fails to get 
his trick by being trumped, he at least forces 
that trump, and by weakening his adversary's 
hand, strengthens his partner's. The estimation 
therefore of a person's hand by the tricks he has 
made, is not equitable, but vague and uncertain : 
and is a very insufficient rule, whereby to judge 
of the conduct of the hombre. It is moreover 
placing before the eyes of the two partners two 
separate interests where there ought only to be 
one; and pointing out two separate ways of 
pursuing those interests^ the one at variaoQe 
with the other* 
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And yet it is necessary that some method 
should be bit upon by which to restrain the dis- 
position to attempt to play for the stake without 
sufficient means; or, at all events, to exonerata 
from penalty the person unwillingly compelled 
to join in the attempt. 

70. —If therefore a more satisfactory method 
could be devised, of estimating the assistance 
rendered by the ally, or the power and value of 
the hombre's hand, and a more conclusive and 
more unexceptionable calculation, than what 
has hitherto been in use ; viz. the counting the 
tricks made by each of these, it would be no 
small improvement of the game to adopt it ; 
particularly if it were such a method, as would 
induce both the ally and the hombre to Consulf 
only the aggregate, or sum of the tricks made 
by both united, without seeking to distinguish 
whether it be the one or the other who won 
them. 

71. — The maxims on which such regulatioa 
ought to rest are: — 1st. A person asking leave 
to choose his suit for trumps, and the king that 
best suits bis hand for an ally, cannot expect to 
find that ally equally powerful as himself. — 2nd» 
But it is reasonable that he look for an assistant 
|)0S8essingathird part of the strength that is 
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Aot in his own hand . — 3rd. If he meets not with 
an assistant equal to what he might reasonably 
Expect, the ally ought to share in the penalty, 
•'-^th. If he does meet with as much assistance 
as he might reasonably expect, and still loses 
his game, it is evident he ought not to have 
undertaken it, and it is therefore just that he 
bear the penalty alone.— 5th. Since the whole 
ehoice of the adventure is on the side of the 
hombre, and since he would not take an ally if 
he thought he could succeed without him, so 
ought also the principal share of the danger and 
of the loss be his also. 

72. — Now since, as I have shewn, the count- 
ing the tricks won by the hombre or the ally is 
an inconclusive, and often an erroneous method 
of computing the respective strength of each, I 
propose, until a more adequate regulation be 
suggested, the following rule. 

73. — ^That whenever the hombre meets with 
an ally, who holds, besides his king nominated, 
1st, Spadille; 2ndly, two inferior matadors; or» 
Srdly, another king with one inferior matador; 
or, 4tfaly, the other two kings out of trumps; 
or, 5thly, four small trumps ; — the hombre shtii 
bear alone the whole penalty of a beast; whe^ 
ther it be Remise or CodiUe> whatever muniMr 
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of tricks he may himself have made, provided the 
game was not lost by the obviously bad play of 
his ally ; for he had no right to presume upon 
meeting with a more powerful ally* And 

74.— -That in other cases the ally shall bear an 
equal share of the penalty with the hombre. 



SECTION XVJL 

OF THE VOLE. 



75. — It sometimes happens that the hombre 
finds himself capable of winning not only six 
tricks^ out of the ten, but also the whole tea. 
This is called the Vole; and resembles ill 
some measure a Capot in piquet. 

70. — The hombre is at liberty to wait if he 
chobses till he has made his six tricks, before 
be shall declare for the Volb; but he is not 
obliged to vfwt till then, if heplays«tfii«j»rfiM^rr. 
If be will not atteinpt it, he lays down his cards 
as soon as he has made his six tricks : if he will 
attempt the vote, he plays out his card for tl|e 
seventh trick, and the rest of the players play 
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to it in the usual order. The playing for the 
eeventb trick is always a declaration fur the vole. 

77« — The Vole may be considered as a game 
of itself: a game superadded to the game of six 
tricks, first engaged for. It is a part of Qua- 
drille, to which great remuneration is attached, 
with respect to the stake and the premium. 
For, 

78. — The honours or Matadors are no part 
of the vole. The Matadors and Premiers 
are honours of the game only ; they are paid with 
the game, when the vole is not attempted ; nay, 
they are paid, even when the vole is lost after 
being attempted. A vole, therefore, m a game 
with matadors, is the same as 4 vole without 
matadors ; and the only points connected with 
the remuneration of the vole are the Stake, 
and the Premium. And, first, 

OF THE STAKE OF THE VOLE. 

70. — When a pool is used, twelve are taken 
out of the pool as a stake or priEe for the 
vole. If no pool be used, it is always a needless 
appendage, each of the players puts down for 
the stake, thrice as much as he is supposed to 
put down for an ordinary stake for a game of 
tix tricks, viz. three : for the ordiiiary stake is 
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supposed to consist of one from each player. 
Thus an hombre without a partner receives nine 
as the stake of the vole, if he wins it ; which i« 
the same thing as receiving twelve out of the 
pool. For as he contributed a fourth part of 
all that is in the pool, so of twelve, that he 
receives out of it, nine only are from the oppo* 
nents. And where the vole is played by two 
partners in Alliance or Casco, and of the twelve 
taken out of the pool, they each receive six, it 
is exactly the same thin^, as if one of the part- 
ners were to receive three from one of the oppo- 
nents, and the other partner three from the 
other opponent: for, of those twelve taken 
from the pool, six had previously been put in 
by themselves. 

80. — Perhaps if a pool be not used, tfae best 
way would be, that each of the players, and the 
hombre as well as the rest, should put down 
the stake; say three each, for the vole, as soon 
as the hombre has declared his intention to play 
for the vole. For, although it is the same thing, 
whether the hombre receive it after winning the 
vole from the hand of each opponent ; or whe- 
ther he take it up from the board and his own 
contribution along with it, yet it must not be 
forgotten, that the hombre may possibly lose 
his vole; and that he will in that case have to 
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double the stake. Now this stake, thus doubled; 
becomes a part of the common stock, and every 
player has an equal right and equal chance to 
play for it. Wherefore it is clear that if the 
hombre loses his vole, he must not only doubk 
what the opponents had put down, as their 
share of the stake, but also what he himself had 
put down as his own share of that same stake: 
that is, in declaring for the vole, he puts dowil 
three in conjunction with the other players, 
making the stake twelve, and if he loses the 
vole he puts down twelve more, as the doubling 
of that stake. 

81. — ^The stake of all voles therefore is the 
triple of the stake of an ordinary game, and 
varies not, whatever vole it may be, no more 
than does the stake of an ordinar}' game vary 
in whatever mode that game be played. But, 
in the 

PREMIUM OF A VOLE, 

82.— Some variety is observed. In some 
societies indeed all voles are counted alike: so 
that a vole in Solo or a vole in Dimidiator or 
Alliance has one and the same premium. But 
this is not general, nor does it seem right. For 
in a Dimidiator the king commuted contributes 
oo less to a vole of ten tricks, than it does to a 
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gttme of six tricks: and if the need of taking a 
king is an abasement of the enterprise in one 
case, it ought to be no less so in the other. It 
is a better rule tlierefore, that tlie vole be paid 
in proportion to its own game, and that, as its 
Stake is triple the stake of the game of six tricks> 
80 ought also its premium to be triple the pre- 
mium of the game, or mode of game, in which 
it is played. So that a vole in Dimidiator shall 
have for its premium the triple of the premium 
of a Dimidiator of six tricks; the premium of a 
▼ole in Solo, the triple of the premium of a Solo 
of six tricks; and so on. And thus the analogy 
will be kept. For as in all the various modes 
of the game, the stake varies not, but is the 
same for all, so for the vole, in whatever mode 
it may happen to be played, the stake is the 
same; whereas the premium will vary and will 
be regulated by the mode of the game in which 
the vole is played. So that a vole in Grandissi- 
mo will bear the same proportion to a vole in a 
Solo, as tbe game Grandissirao bears to Solo. 
The triple therefore of the premium of the game 
in which a vole is played, is the premium of 
that vole. Thus, if the premium of a Solo be 
two and of a Dimidiator one» a Solo vole will 
be six, and a Dimidiator vole, three. And as 
the favorite suit doubles the premiums of games^ 
.so will it also double tbe premiums of volea% 
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83. — If a vole is played and won in the game 
called Alliance, wherein the hombre nominates 
a king, and plays with a partner, the vole is 
paid with half the premium of a Solo vole. The 
game itself of six tricks, is indeed entitled to 
no pren^ium, but every vole has some pre- 
mium ; and a vole in Alliance is rated as the half 
of a vole in Solo. 

84. — Casco ranks as a Solo; therefore the 
premium of a vole in Casco, will be the same as 
the premium of a vole in Solo, to be paid by 
two opponents, to the hombre and bis partnel** 
A vole in Grandissimo is double the vole lit 
Solo favourite. In Forced Spadille and in Nem^ 
no vole can take place. 

85. — It being understood that the reward of 
a vole consists in the stake and the premium ; 
and it being also understood what is the amonal 
or rate of that stake and premium, there cannot 
be any difficulty in knowing how much must be 
paid, and to whom and by whom whenever the> 
vole is lost. 

SO. — As the game of six tricks is t game 
wholly unconnected with the vole; it is not 
affected by the loss of the vole ; and a peraoo 
losing bis vole» is still entitled to his ongiftdL 
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stake and to the premiam of his game, and to 
the payment of his honoars also: but this is la 
be nnderstood of a vole undertaken afWr th^ 
gamt of six tricks ha» been entered upon: or 
when the intention of playing thevole has beeift 
made known snbsequent to the commencemenfc 
of the play. For, 

87. — If a person before Be begins to pFay hiis 
cards, annonace his resolution of playing the 
vole, which is then called a Vole Annoumcbd, 
the premiomy but not the stake, is on that ac- 
count increased to half as much more than what 
that same Tole would have lieen, if not declared 
till aOer the playing of tlie cards should have 
been begun. Now, in this case, if the increaso* 
happens to be the half of an odd number^ at. 
perhaps a Vole Announced to be pbyed ia- 
Dimidiator, such fraction shall be infkvonr of' 
the hombre, and the half of three shall be count* 
ed as two. The game of Dimidiator tberefow* 
being one, a vole not announced in Dimidiator' 
would be three, and a Vole Announced in. 
Dimidiator would be five from each person, 

• 

88. — In a Fcle Announced and won, the 
hombre ia equally intitled to his game of six 
tricks, distinct from his vole, as abevemeotionediT 
lis the vole not mmoaBced^ 
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• fl9<— la 1 Vok Announced, and lost» tbe 
bumbreis ncrt intifled to his gabie of six tricks, 
if lie mfias them: he must not take either the 
SUke -or the* ptfeminm^ . for he hid not engage 
iH^Ufgiwe separateljr: but he also shall not 
fmy tat itf umce tes did not lose it* < The stake 
of his game of six tricks he neither doubles nor 
takes: unless indeed it so happen that besides 
losing tbe vole^ be fitil also in his game of six 
trices; for^ that case, he shall bear tbe usual^ 
paiaHy of that beast. But on the soppositioa 
that be wins his game, but loses his atfaouaced 
mole, he must doubte tbe stake of tbe vole, and 
pay such a premium for bis announced vole, as 
be would, have been intitled to receiTe had^ he 
won it* The reason of this is, because by an- 
nouncing, bis Tole. beforehand, he deprives all 
olh^rs of any game of six tricks which they 
might have been disposed to undertake. For a 
Vole Aicnocncbj) even in its lowest mode, 
via. a- Dimidiator, and by the youngest band, 
takes precedency of any game of six tricks, even 
mre it Grandissimo. 

90. — There is another augmentation of the 

pntaiiam of a: vole, which takes place when the 

vole is not oiily anaouncisd,. beforehand, but tbe 

cards are shewn dowA on tbe board, and defi« 

Mace bid to any contrivtnoe oftfae oppolMOti to 



preTent success. TbU is ealled a Volb Re- 
VKALSD» and the pmnium is the double of aa 
ordinary vole. If Ibt kombre loses this vole, 
he does not receive any thing for his game of six 
tricks, for it is a VoU Atm^unced as well at a 
Yoie Revealed, and the payment of hia loss will 
be what he would otherwise have been iotitled 
to receive for his vole. 
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91.**T now insert a list pr catalogue of the 
varieties of the games and the value of them: 
the stake being supposed to be lour. 

The SUkebehgFmr.' 
Kot ia FaToorite* la FaTOorit*. 

Three Matadors uniformly • • 1 • • 2 
Four or double Matadors • • 2 • • 4 
Premiers •• •••• 1 ' •• 2 



GAMES* - 

Foteed SpadiUe •«4**»;»*»* Q 

Alliancfr'. «•••««••••,•••••• d 

DuBidlator ...•..•, l 

fiasco • #» ^ 

Solo -t •;«••* 2 

GfaadissiflM ••••••••«••• a 



1 
1 
2 

4 
4 


e 
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VOLES. 



Sidbr hiing DeiM. 
ildtim FaTOoriUtf Is FaamorlU* ' 

Alliance and Dinridiator 9 • • 6 

Cateo and Sold •••«•••••• 6 ••12. 

Gnmdtssimo • ««•••• 24 • • 

». 

VQLES ANl^OTJNCED. 

Dimidiator ^•* 5 •• 10 

Solo 9 • • 18 

Onindissimo S6 •* 
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VOLES BEVKAXED. 

Dimidiator • •* 6 ••12 

Solo .^-.-.. • 12 ••24 

<}randi9sini0'* •-••• ^ ••••••• 48 • • 



SECTION XVIIL 

LAWS OF QUADRILLE. 



M. — ^l^.*The cards are to be-sfaoffled unseen 
i>y the person Sfaufling theniy and it is coarteons 
in the dealer, when he is about to place them to 
l>e tnt, to take the-naderaiosl card»not looking 
at it» and place it within the pack-; • it being 
such an easy matter to have seen it in shuffiing. 
¥eiy little considevatioH is necessary 40 petceive 



that the dealer may sometinet tvni to adnmtigt^ 
his knowledge of the card that is at the bottons! 
when the cards are cut* 

2. The cards "are not to be dealt t>therwise 
than by threes and fours. 

3. If a deal is missed, some disadvantage 

"ought to arise to the dealer, by way of penaltyy 

if it were bat to put him upon his attention. 

Suppose it were to be fixed, that for a missed 

deal two counters are to be set to the stake. 

4. If a card is faced in the pack, there' 
must be a new deal, unless it be the bottom 
card ; in which case the deal shall be good or 
sot at the option of the other three players. 

5. If a card be turned up in dealing to aoj 
person except the dealer, it is at th^ option of 
the person to whom it is given, to take it or calt 
for a new deal ; unless the turning it up was 
occasioned by himself. If the dealer turn up a 
card to himself in dealing, it is at the option of 
the other players to make htm take it, or td 
deal again. 

'6. If there be two cards alike in the pack^ 
or a card not belonging to Quadrille, and it be 
found out before the game is woo, the deal is 
'Void ; if after, the deal stands good. 

7. If anyone undertalees to play with more 
or less than ten cards, he loses his game : and 
if the opponents see a prospect of mnkve^ %. 



t 
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6odiUe» they can ^compel Um to plfty his gm^ 
IB order to make, the Iriak * 

8. If the hombre munes id ally nvhahaa 
QMire. Qrle99 thantev cards, and the dly enters 
upon the game, the game ia lost, and the vhole 
of the penal tiy falls up6n the ally. Nei^iertlieless 
the .adversaries, i£ they . Ihiak proper^ for tlie- 
reason; above menlioQ^ii mfty coni]^l the par«> 
tiestO'Coatinae the^^ise. 

9. if a person, not the ^nbre, iior:the» 
hombre*s partner, hasjoac^ior Jess tha^ ten 
oards, and he discovers iVbefbre he takes pavt 
in the game, tk^deal is .Tbid; if- not tUl aftei^ 
the deal is goad, and Ih6 partiefr wintbun 

lOu ; A person tajies part ia the game— hg( 

pamng; by. giving the king oommnted; •bji 

offering to play; by playing < to the first tricky 

&c* ».-.ii   • ■•• 
ll• iEaohpkyer isio zennin 8ilent> till the 

turn coines to him to apeak.. 

12. A person having once passed, caaoOt 

recover his right te |^. F^csed- Spadille 

alone eao lyiske hiip honibra. 

13jiThe(trttmp suiti having been once oamed^ 

cannot be changed* 

- 14. A person most play the game he first 

offers: to. play, unless a younger, band force him 

iodomore* • 
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15» If ft penofi uftBiet tranips whhont 
naming the mode of his game, be must pAay 
Solo. 

16. A person nominating a king of his own 
by mntake, most play without an ally; and if 
he wins his game, he does not receiye the pre- 
mium of a Solo on that account. 

• 17. As the king of the trump suit cannot 
be nominated, Ofr conimutedy a person naming 
snch a king suffers no penalty, but b at liberty 
to correct his mbtak^. 

18. If a person holds the four kings, he ia 
at liberty to nominate a queen, but not other* 
wise, for if he holds only three kings,, and 
wishes to make that suit trompsi of which he 
has not the kiog, he must forego the doing it*' 
His only way to proceed, in case he is deter- 
mined to play with aid, is to name one of the 
suits for trumps, of which he holds the king^ 
and so nominate the king which he has not. 

10. A person adring another whether his 
game offered is in FaTourite^ is obliged to under- 
take in Fa? ourite the same mode of the game, in 
case the question be. angered, in the negatife. 

30. E?ery person has a right, before b< 
plays, to require thai the players point out 
what card they played; this is no mor« thatf to 
require tlieni to play the game aright; which 
is for each perMM to (liace hitoasd V»^^<^t^VfiBKk« 
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21: After a person iias pkyed- to a irici:^ 
he hasno right to ask who played » certain eardr 
let the trick have been turned or not. 

22. A card once played, cannot be taken 
up again by the player for another to be played^ 
In its stead, except when it- is- led by a persoa- 
not having the lead, or to prerent revoking. 

23. }f a personiiot having the lead^ leads 
a^eard, the adversaries iMve the -option either^ 
to require a certain suit t«>>be led, or to call' 
the card so played, at any timedoring the game^ 
when it does not cause a revoke. They may 
choose which' of the two they please^ but thej- 
BUiy not do both. 

24. A card having heen^- drawn out from* 
the rest and thewo^ can be called by the adver- 
saries npon their naming it. 

25. If aay one intending or pretending to 
call a card, as- drawn forth- and shewn, shall- 
name a wrong card ; his adversaries may require • 
htm to play his highest or his lowest card of any 
suit that may be played during the game. 

26. If the partner of the person- leadings 
play to the lead before his turn, the younger of 
hit adversaries may- play before the elder. 

27. If the younger partner play before the 
elder to his adversary'^ lead, and also befbre 
his other adversary has pluyed^ the elder part- 

ner can be compelled ot forbidden to wia the 
^ irick^ at tbe pption of hii^advtnam%» 
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28. If a person, having won a trick against 
the adversaries, proceeds to lead again before 
bis partner has played to the trick so won, the 
adversaries may oblige his partner to win it if he 
can ; and that even by troniping, in case he has 
no card of the suit. 

29. Cards being thrown down on sup- 
position of the game being lost or won, cannot be 
taken up again. The game indeed is not on that 
account to be discontinued, but the- adversaries- 
may call the whole of the cards so shewn. 

30. Any person may look at the last* trick 
that has been turned, but nobody at anj other. 

31. Any body may requh-e- a trick to be 
turned as soon as won, and he does not need to 
take part in the following trick until hb request 
has been complied with. 

32. Every information* or intfmation of the 
state of the game, made between partners; 
such as, that is the best card of the suit; there 
is a better card than that yet in ; such a card is 
out; such a card^is not yet out; that suit has 
been already trumped, ^c. is to be subject ta 
some penalty : and if it has a tendency to ena- 
ble a partner to* win a trick, or to reap any 
advantage, which he otherwise would not ha^e^ 
had, the opposite party are intitled to profit of 
it in the same proportion, whether it be by 
compelling ov by prohibiting his ^a^ctoec V^ 

K 
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^take tfa^ tfiok; by calling a card, or a lead, 
or by any other way: and in doubt,, the ques- 
tion to be determined against the offending 
party. But this can only have place wber^ 
jpartners are concerned. For 

33. The hombre, who has no partner, 
doesaot subject himself to any penalty by speak- 
ing of the game, since by so doing he cannot 
cause disadvantage to any but himself. 

34. lu Dimidiator, wherein a king is com- 
muted for an. inferior card, the king must be 
given face upwards. This is to prevent collusion 
with unfair players. 

r 35. The card given by the hombre in ex- 
change for the king commuted, must not be 
shewn by the receiver of it; for that might turn 
to the disadvantage of the hombre. 

36. The hombre having put forth his card, 
in. exchange for the king to be commuted, may 
draw it back again, and put forth another; pro- 
vided he lias not yet asked for his king; and 
.also after he has asked for bis king, if the 
holder of the king has not yet manifested himself. 
For if the holder of the king has already mani- 
ff^ted himself in any way, the hombre cannot 
' take back iiis card. To a skilful player it ia by 
.no means a matter of indifference from what 
hand he receives the commuted king. For if it 
be ibepenon having the lead, he will b^asusted 
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not t little by the card he receives, in forming 
his judgment as to the suit he shall begin with. 
87^ No one, having had matadors or prew 
mierSf can demand payment for them, after he 
has taken part in the following deal. Nor need 
the players pay these honours unless required. 

88. A person takes part in a deal, by cut- 
ting the cards; by dealing them; by taking 
op his cards and looking at them, &e. 

89. If one of the partners has received pay- 
ment for honours, the other partner cannot be 
deprived of his right to receive the same, at any 
time. 

40. The three superior matadors, and only 
the three superior matadors, have the privilege^ 
not to be obliged to be played, when an inferior 
card is led. 

41. A superior matador does not force 
out an inferior one by being played to a trick; 
but only by being led. 

42. The hombre, or his partner, losing 
the game ou account of playing with more or 
less than ten cards, must pay the adversaries for 
matadors if they have them. And if a person 
undertakes a sans prendre with matadors, and 
loses his game on account of having more or less 
than ten cards, he must pay for his matador^ 
provided he had named his suit of trumps; but 
not otherwise. 
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43. If a person receives paymeot for ho* 
Hours which be had not, or receives a higher 
premium thaa thai which the mode of hi? game 
intitled him to, he must pay back the overcharge 
doubled : but this caooot be demanded, until he 
shall have taken pari in the following deal. 

44. .Opponents cannot claim payment for 
honours when thej have them, although the 
hombre lo^e Codilk. 

45. The peaaky -of a revoke by the hombre 
•or his partner is the loss of his game in Codille; 
and the person revoking makes alone the redu- 
plication of the stake. If an opponent revokes^ 
the hombre wins thereby the game; and the 
person revoking pays alone the premium, &c. of 
the game, And also puts to the board the amount 
of the stake played for. 

46. A revoke is remediable, whether the 
track be ^rned or not, as long as the person 
revoking, or his partner, has not taken part in 
the fdlowing trick. 

47« A person lakes put in a trick by lead- 
ing a card; or by playing to a card led. 

48. A trick does not need to be lurned, 
to render a revoke irremediable ; for it is sufli- 
cient that it aught to be turned. It not un- 
frequenUy happens that a person takes part in a 
following trick, before the previous trick has 
been turned* 



I 
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4D. The taliog op a card to corredt a re« 
^oke subjects the revoker to have his highest or 
his lowest card of the suit led called dowiK 
The person also who played after hiniy may take 
vp his card and play aaother, if he chooses. 

50. If a person has to take up his card» 
and to give another, in order not to revoke, the> 
card first played, and afterwards taken up, may 
he called by an adversary at any time during 
the game, when it does not cause a revoke* 
(See Law 24.) 

51. If a revoke be not discovered, or not 
-claimed, before the cards are put together foe 
the following deal, bo notice can be taken t)f it. 
But if it be clafmed, before they are put together, 
and the claim be denied, the cards must not be 
mixed together before the question be adjusted; 
for if the party denying the claim, mix the cards, 
together, the claim must be admitted. 

52. Whoever announces the vole, takes 
precedency of him who only undertakes to win 
six tricks, in whatever mode of the game such 
announcing shall take place* 

53. No vole can be declared after the ad- 
versaries have made a trick, nor when Spadille 
is in the adversaries' hand ; and the offer to play 
a vole in those cases induces no penalty. 

54. Forced Spadille is not allowed to gQ 
jbr the vole. 
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55. When six tricks have been made before 
the kiog nominated in Alliance appears, tbe 
hombre may demand to know his partner, pre- 
vious to his declaring the vole. 

^6. If the hombre or his partner plays oi|t 
of his tHrn, or undoly exposes his hand, or any 
card in it, during the game; or forewanis his 
fnend that there is a prospect of a vole, no volei 
is to be played. But when the hombre has no 
partner, he may declare his intention to play 
the vole before he has six tricks, and in that 
case he is bound to it, whether be wins his game 
or not. 

57* A person having won the sixth tricky' 
may ask bis partner whether he shall go for the 
v6lle : the partner may leave it to himself to dt^ 
Wrmine, or he may answer f^es or no, biit they 
are not at all to inform each other of their 

# 

powers. They may indeed bid or forbid each 
<>ther to play the vole, after they have won six 
tricks, without waiting to be asked ; but if the 
smallest exposition of each other's hand takes 
place, the adversaries may disallow the vole. 

58. If the hombre, not having a partner, 
plays off a card, after winning six tricks, it is a 
declaration of the vole< If he has « partner, he 
is not to be compelled to it, unless his partner 
abo shall have played to it. For against the 
consent of a partner, a vole is not to-be (Mayed. 
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59. If a person^ after wbning the sixtb 
tricky plays a card for a seventh, and his partner 
also plays to it, it is a consent to the vole, and 
it cannot then be recalled. 

60. A person losing the vole, is not on 
that account to be deprived of what he won 
by his game of six tricks, viz. the stake, the 
premium, and honours: provided he did not 
declare the vole till after he had begun hb 
game. For 

61. In a Vole Announced and lost,, that is» 
a vole declared before beginning the game, the 
hombre it not intitled to his game of six tricks, 
if he wins it. (See No. 89.) 

62. If in a vole announced and lost, the 
game of six tricks also be lost, the hombre pays 
Aot only the vole, but also the beast of his 
.game. 



SECTION XIX. 



It fepains that something be said in the way 
of adiDtce, relative to the attempting the game, 
9D^ t)ie playing the cards. And, first. 
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OF ATTEMPTING THE GAME; 

OR 
ENGAGING TO PLAY. 

03. — As playing without a partner gives the 
Tirhole of the stake to the hombre, whereas the 
playing with a partner obtains enly half the 
stake, and particularly as the playing without a 
partner intitles the hombre to a premium from 
three opponents, the frrst thing a persou has to 
do, when he has received; his cards^. is to con> 
aider whether by any means he can secure to 
himself six tricks, without aid fVom another; 
and if he can, by what mode of the game he can 
do it to the greatest advantage. Next, if he 
cannot do this with the cards dealt him, let him 
consider whether he will be able to do it by 
commuting a card, that is, by giving away a bad 
card in exchange for a good one ; and if be 
cannot do it even so, let him examine, whether 
perhaps his cards be so very bad, that he may 
avoid winning any trick whatever, and so play a 
Nemo; which indeed is the highest and most 
advantageous mode of the game. If he cannot 
flatter himsetf with being able to do any of 
these, let him ask himself whether he can hope 
to win four tricks himself, and so with the aid 
of an ally have the probability of winning six; 
for there is a saying, that ** half a loaf is better 
than no bread." But if this alsa^is not to be 
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hoped for, let bim pass, and leaving the enter- 
prise to others, content himself with the reflec* 
tiou, that to avoid loss is at least one kind of 
gain; and not playing for the stake himself, 
let him -do his best to prevent thoae who do 
from obtaining it. 

94. — Sometimes indeed a person passes, very 
properly, when without any impropriety be 
might undertake to be hombre: e.g. whea 
besides holding good cards in one suit, he hoida 
two or three kings ; whereby he may hope to be 
nominated an ally,- and so play for the stake 
with greater strength, and certainty; and per- 
haps even with some chance of the vole« Or» 
it may happen, that upon a person offering to 
play some game, a younger hand may, judging 
from the cards he holds, entertain a confidence 
of becoming so powerful an adversary, as to be 
able to make him lose his game; and in that 
case, .be will sometimes pass, when be might 
himself with tolerable probability of success, 
have undertaken to play. Aqd, vice versa: a 
person being elder hand, and willing to under- 
take some game, may, upon a younger hand 
oflSering a similar game in favourite, pass with a 
view to effect a beast, when he had some reason 
to hope that he might himself have played witk 
MU)ce9a« 
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9b^^k person deliberatiog whether he oagM 
to plmyy will consider well the cards which are 
agaknt fainiy and he mast be cautious not to let 
himself be carried away by any conclusioos 
drawn from such calcoiations of chances, as are 
applicable to Whist, with which most card 
players in England are more or less acquainted : 
Whbt being so Tery general a game. For when 
he reflects that the cards in Quadrille are dealt 
by threes and fours to each person, it will at 
•nee strike him, that it is more likely that they 
will be in suits and more unequally distributed 
than in Whist; where they are dealt singly, 
and fbr that reason divided in more equal dis- 
tribution. 

M.-— He will consider also, that not only the 
cards which are agaiost him, but the card* 
holders alK> difier numerically from what is the 
case at Whist ; that while in the latter game he 
has never more than two adversaries, and 
against those two is never without an assistant; 
in Quadrille, he has to struggle against the 
combined force of three, without any extra* 
neons aid whatever. And yet, as all strength 
is weaker when divided, so in some cases, the 
coaliton of three may prove as much an advan- 
tage to him as a disadvantage, since their play 
will be less in concert; and because one will 
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Ametimes mar the plan and design of bia com- 
puiioD. For the more heterogeneous a coditioB 
is, the more scope is afforded to blundering. 

97. — Some experience of the game will he 
essentially necessary to every player^ before ho 
can form his judgement as to what he may ex« 
pect to efiect with the cards deah bim. And 
although some books gire catalogues of cards, 
or supposed hands with which a person may or 
may not undertake the game; it is not my inten- 
tion to insert them here. I believe they are 
little looked at, and of little service. They 
will seldom be of help to him who is not 
competent to judge of bis hand witboot them; 
and he who is competent, will not need them. 
Besides, 

96.— Quadrille is a game of much enterprise^ 
and a strong hand is often seen to be beasted^ 
and a weak one to establish its game. One per* 
son is observed to play a timid game, and nevet 
to dare to become hombre, but when there is 
scarcely a possibility of being beasted : while 
uaother shall boldly adventure on the game* 
when probability of success is but small. 

99. — Alter a person has formed a resolution 
to undertake to play, it sometimes hai^pens that 
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be is at h loss to determiDe io what mode of the * 
game he shall play ; and whether io the favourite 
suit or not. For in one case, perhaps he will 
indeed win more if he wins at all ; but in another, 
bis' game may be more sure, although of less 
value. No directions can be definite in these 
cases ; something will depend on the player's 
turn for enterprise^ He must however compare , 
the various premiums of the different modes 
which offer themselves ; consider what will be 
the value of maitadors in ode suit, and tliat in 
another he perhaps will not have matadors. In 
one game he may have a prospect of the honour 
of premiers, while in another he may indeed 
have no hope of pi^miers, but may be intitled 
to a higher premium. Neither will he forget 
the value of a vole, if in one mode of playing . 
there be a greater probability of it than in another. 
Aga|Q« he must not lose sight of the stake; lor 
if it be a doubled or a tripled stake, it will per* 
haps be more adviseable to play a sure game in 
an.inferior mode Ihan only a probable game ia 
a superior one. 

100. — He must also bear in mind, that in red 
suits there is a card more than in black suits, . 
whether they be or be not trumps. The privilege 
aUo of the matadors must be present to hb mind ; 
for he must recollect, that if he does not dnn? . 
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them out by a stiperior card, they will be sure 
to make separately, be they where they may, 
and greatly annoy him. And that without at 
least one of them, it is possible to lose his game, 
even in Codille, though he hold eight trumps ; 
while with the three best, and them only, nay 
even only two of them, it is possible to win it. 

101. — But he also must consider in what 
order he sits: whether he be eldest hand, or 
youngest, or neither. The best situation for 
the horabre is decidedly to be eldest hand, that 
be may have the first lead. In Whist indeed 
the advantage is usually considered to be with 
the dealer, or last player. When cards are 
pretty equally distributed it is undoubtedly ad- 
Taotageotts to play last to a trick; but wliere 
great strength is in one hand, and particularly 
great strength in trumps, which is of course 
supposed to be the case with the hombre in 
Quadrille, the advantage is decidedly on the 
side of him who leads; for although the last 
player has the advantage of choosing what card 
of a certain given suit he will play, and can give 
his worst to a trick he does not win, and the 
worst of those which will win it, when it is his- 
interest to win it, yet he has no choice of the 
suit. That rests solely with the leader. And 
in Quadrille the suit is. the. most material pi^rt.; 
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There scarcely occurs a game where the winmng 
or losing it does not depend upon it.' Bestdes, 
iu Whist no one plays against three adversariea 
without a partner, and in Whist the trump-suit 
is not fixed on hy choice and nomination. As 
the bombre is naturally strong in trumps, it most 
be to his advantage to have the lead. 

The next best situation, after the eldest hand, 
is to be the youngest, riz, the dealer. To be 
neither leader nor dealer is to be, as it is called^ 
En Cheyillb, between enemies^ and is always 
a disadvantageous position. So much so, that 
a person often cannot undertake to play m 
cheville with cards, with which, were he eldest 
hand, he would not at all hesitate. Indeed it 
not unfrequently happens, that with the lead « 
person shall be able to win a Solo» nay sometimes 
even a Vole, when without the lead he would 
not venture even upon a Dimidiator. And the 
reason is obnous; for having the liberty to 
make that suit trumps, of which he holds the 
principal cards; by having the lead, he is en* 
abled to disarm his enemies of those trumps, 
which tf left in their hands, would rob him of 
tricks, which he otherwise would win. The 
very circumstance of a person choosing that suit 
for trumps, in which he is strong, makes it not 
only advantageous, but essential to Us game, 
that trumps be drawn out. 
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SECTION XX. 

OF PLAYING THE HAND. 



102. — In Quadrille there are some peculiari- 
tieSy which render it necessary to deviate, in 
many instances, in the playing of your cards, 
Itooi what is vsoal or advisable in other games ; 
and particnlariy at Whbt. The situation as 
well as number of the adversaries is ever varying : 
aad position depending on situation, or in fact, 
being the same thing with it, is so material a 
point in both games, that the person who does 
not thoroughly understand it, or does not know 
how to avail himself of it, or who is inattentive to 
it, must not hope to play at either with success* 
There b a commanding superiority in position 
at Quadrille, no less than at Whist. And as 
I know of no treatise on card playing, equal 
in this matter to Matthews's Advice to the 
Vnmg fVhUt Player, to that I refer also the 
Quadrille player; for there he will find the 
neamng and utility of position clearly elucidated. 
Indeed that little book is written with such per> 
tpieoity, such insight into and knowledge of the 
game, and such conclusive reasoning, that it 
may fitly be called the ratiocination of card' 
pt^y^f in general: and every one who wishes 
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to make himself master of any game, which is 
played by partners in successive alternation, 
would do well to study the maxims therein ex- 
plained, and the principles upon which those 
maxims are founded. The introduction to that 
little work will inform him that Whist is a game 
of calculation, observation, and position. The 
latter, called technically, tenace, means a situa- 
tion, tenacious of advantage ovef your adver- 
sary; and consists principally, in so contriving 
to give him the lead, as to gain two tricks, 
when, if you were to lead to him, you would 
only gain one; or to gain a trick, when you 
would otherwise gain none. 

Now Quadrille is also a game of calculation, 
observation and position ; but not of each, in 
the same degree. For in Quadrille, there is 
less of calculation, and of observation more; 
observation in Quadrille is so wholly indispensi- 
ble, that defectiveness in that point is ruinous. 
•For there is ever recurring a pleasing variety of 
cases and changes which afford abundant matter 
for judicious observation. It is by such obser- 
Tation that the existence of position is. discovered 
or obtained : \for position, as (kr as it is an ac- 
quisition, arises out of observation, and is the 
turning of it to profit. The hombre playing 
alone against three opponents, will naturally di- 
.icict bis circumspec^n tpwards that quarter 
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where the strength of opposition lies ; and it 
is the business of his observation to find oat 
that quarter. For although there be not less 
than three adversaries, yet the principal danger 
and opposition is soon found to be centred 
in one. 

103. — ^The pleasing anomaly of the matadors 
being privileged to be withheld, when only an 
inferior card is led, forms a combination with 
position, of which, only the observant player 
will be able to avail himself, to its fall extent: 
and a person playing sans ffrendre with only one 
superior matador, and fearing, in case he fail 
to catch an inferior matador, that his game will 
be lost ; will stand in need of all his observa- 
tion, whereby to judge, in what manner he 
■my best execute his plan. 

104. — It frequently occurs that partners, 
mstead of being opposite to each other, and 
playing alternately one after each adversary, sit 
and play next to each other. This is a position 
which dextrous players often turn to victorious 
advantage; while by others, little or na advan- 
tage is gained by it. Partners, by sitting next 
to each other, sometimes lead first and play last 
to the same trick ; and what an overwhelming 
superiority such a position must afford, when 

M 
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ftkiifaHy made use of, can ea«tly be conifU'e- 
bended by the most superficial consideratiQU. 

106. — For: tbe memory, tbere is much less 
exercise in Quadrille than in Whist. In tbe 
latter there is need of memory for a long conti- 
nuance: in Quadrille there are cyly ten cards for 
^•cb persouy and the game b often not con- 
tinued, beyond tbe sixth or seventh trick. 
•>  

106. — Keep in mind. the following directions: 

1. Sort your cards.; and after that, never 
draw a card, iior move your hand towards them, 
nor begia to move your hand towards them, till 
It is your turu to play; a ready disposition to 
carry your band towards your cards, to take 
one, is a natural indication that you have little 
or no choice, and betrays weakness. 

2. A finesse is much more easily to be 
T^qtured upon in Whist, than in Quadrille. In 
tbe latter it is nearly at ticklish a thing in the 
fyrst round of a suitji as it would be in the third 
sound at Whist, 

3. The keeping the command of the ad- 
v/ersary's suit is of great consequence at Whist; 
but at Quadrille it is comparatively of little im- 
port; still in particular cases it may be of tbe 
greatest. It is on t^e triump suit generally, tbiit 
th« game bipges.- . 
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4. If you play with a partner, the nore 
your play affords him the means of knowing 
your hand» the better: and be cautious not to 
deceive him. A concealed game is what yon 
are to play when you play alone; but not when 
you play with a partner. But, 

In CTotuIuftiott, 

107. — I must caution the Quadrille player 
against a custom which some people have, of 
meaning to intimate to their partner, by their 
manner of playing, that they hold some certain 
card; e.g. by playing a small trump afller 
winning a trick with their nominated king, that 
they have a matador, &c. Any such inference, 
implied by previous and preconcerted adoption, 
or even understood by habitml and local cus* 
tom, is a violation of the game, and is at 
Tariance with common honesty. It is an un- 
due revelation of each other's hand, add no 
more to be tolerated, than that two players 
should concert beforehand a system of signs 
intelligible to themselves indeed, but unintelli- 
gible to the stranger. This is a very difierent 
thing from an inference drawn by reasoning upon 
another's pl^y. When at Whist a person leads 
% king, his partner iufcrs that he has either the 
ace or queen ; because the supposition furnishes 
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a reason for the play, and he cannot discover 
any other. But the formuig such a conclusion 
rationally is a very different thing from making 
the inference in consequence of a preconcerted 
accord. 



> THE END. 






3eiuiett, Prfi^ter, Tewkesbury. 
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